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INTRODUCTION 


Theory and research in psychological stress have shifted from an earli- 
er perspective of environmental inputs or outputs to a relational one. Stress 
is now treated as harms, threats, and challenges, the quality and intensity 
of which depend on personal agendas, resources and vulnerabilities of the 
person, and environmental conditions. This implies a knowing person who 
construes or appraises the significance of what is happening for his or her 
well-being. Such a “paradigm shift” requires a different approach to stress 
measurement, one that takes into account the cognitive activity evaluating 
the personal significance of transactions and examines the multiple specific 
variables of person and environment that influence the appraisal process. 
The need for a different approach to stress measurement has generated 
research by the Berkeley Stress and Coping Project on what we have called 
daily hassles and uplifts. 

In three previous articles (DeLongis et a/., 1982; Kanner ef a/., 1981; 
Lazarus and DeLongis, 1983), we argued the theoretical and empirical case 
for daily. hassles as an approach to stress measurement. Here I propose to 
examine the problem at a somewhat deeper level and touch only lightly on 
what we have reported before. 

In the above articles, we noted numerous conceptual, methodological, 
and empirical limitations of the life-events approach to stress measurement, 
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pointing, for example, to the overemphasis on change, the failure to con- 
sider the individual significance of events, the person’s coping resources and 
liabilities, and the low explanatory power of life events with respect to health 
outcomes. Our effort to measure daily hassles arose from concern about these 
limitations and, above all, from a respect for what Lewin (1936, 1951) and 
others meant by the person’s psychological situation, that is, the environment 
as perceived and reacted to as opposed to the objective environment. This 
subjective metatheory underlies our emphasis on appraisal and coping and 
our definition of stress as an inharmonious fit between the person and the 
environment, one in which the person’s resources are taxed or exceeded, fore- 
ing the person to struggle, usually in complex ways, to cope. 


WHAT ARE HASSLES AND UPLIFTS? 


When the members of the Berkeley Stress and Coping Project construct- 
ed the Hassles Scale for a field study begun in 1977, we had not thought 
through all of the implications of format and wording. Our aim had been 
to cover the broad ground of relatively minor psychological difficulties of 
living as sensed by the person rather than to create pure and objective stimu- 
lus and response categories. Mixed together are references, implicit or ex- 
plicit, to environmental inputs, appraisals, and emotional reactions, all 
brought within the same scale and usually within the same item. There- 
fore, the scale includes a mixture of items depicting (1) environmental events 
such as “an inconsiderate smoker” and “unexpected company,” (2) disap- 
pointing or worrisome chronic environmental conditions such as “rising prices 
of common goods” and “neighborhood deterioration,” (3) ongoing worries 
or concerns such as “troubling thoughts about your future” and “job dis- 
satisfactions,” and (4) distressed emotional reactions such as “being lonely” 
and “fear of rejection.” 

How should daily hassles and uplifts be defined? Our approach, con- 
sistent with the way we have defined psychological stress in general, is that 
daily hassles are experiences and conditions of daily living that have been 
appraised as salient and harmful or threatening to the endorser’s well-being. 
This is a definition that emphasizes the individual psychological or subjective- 
ly experienced situation in the Lewinian sense and treats hassles as proximal 
phenomena rather than distal (cf. Jessor, 1981). Even when hassles reflect 
actual, objectively harmful or threatening events that have occurred, their 
meanings to the individual lead them to be remembered (because they are 
salient) and viewed as distressing. As we have argued elsewhere, what makes 
them harmful or threatening is that they involve demands that tax or exceed 
the person’s resources. Daily uplifts, in contrast, consist of experiences and 
conditions of daily living that have been appraised as salient and positive 
or favorable to the endorser’s well-being. For this reason they give people 
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a lift, so to speak, and make them feel good—a good night’s rest, making 
a friend, receiving a compliment, and so on. 

Occurrences that to some are hassles can be experienced as uplifts by 
others, and vice versa. Thus, writing a paper can be a distressing chore to 
some and an exhilarating experience to others. Assessing uplifts as well as 
hassles seemed to us to offer a fuller picture of the affective bases of daily 
living, both positive and negative, than was possible by studying hassles alone. 
Our findings thus far with uplifts, however, have seemed less fruitful than 
those with hassles, and I emphasize the latter more in this presentation. 


HASSLES, UPLIFTS, AND HEALTH 


The feature of our research that has gained the most attention is the 
relationships we have demonstrated between hassles and uplifts and health- 
related variables such as morale, psychological symptoms, and somatic health. 
We found that hassles frequency and intensity, averaged for 9 months of 
separate assessment on the same people, were capable of explaining psycho- 
logical and somatic health better than life events could, the bivariate rela- 
tionship to health being quite robust. Hassles and life events were only 
modestly correlated, and hassles scores added their own unique variance to 
the relationship, whereas life-events scores did not. Thus, some of the ex- 
plained health variance reflected the overlap between life events and hassles, 
which we interpreted as evidence that life events alter the day-to-day rou- 
tines of living and hence its daily hassles; however, many hassles were in- 
dependent of life events, deriving alternatively from the individual’s usual 
ways of living. It seemed to us that we had found a way to measure stress 
that supplemented life events measures importantly and was, besides, a more 
effective predictor of health outcomes. 

Given the self-report nature of both hassles and health measurement, 
there is always the possibility that the obtained relationships are artifactual. 
This is of greater concern with psychological symptoms and morale, the out- 
come variables of the study by Kanner ef a/. (1981), than with somatic health, 
the outcome variable of the study by DeLongis ef a/. (1982). It is notewor- 
thy, too, that our basic claim about the relationships between hassles and 
psychological symptoms has already been supported in independent research 
conducted elsewhere (cf. Monroe, 1983); however, in that study, too, there 
is some danger of tautology between the antecedent and the outcome mea- 
sures, though I do not think that this is the whole story. The methodological 
problems inherent in this research are substantial, and a degree of wariness 
is appropriate. : 

It is tempting to argue that hassles, as a subjective measure of daily 
stress, explain health variance because stress impairs health, an assumption 
that also has fueled extensive research with life events. We presented our 
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original findings with this assumption in mind, though with the usual dis- 
claimers that the obtained correlations—cross sectional rather than 
longitudinal—are subject to uncertainty about causal implication. In this 
regard, we had found hassles frequency scores quite stable over 9 months, 
and our strategy of analysis made them even more stable for purposes of 
explaining health by aggregating 9 months of hassles frequency scores for 
each subject (cf. Epstein, 1984). Because health status, too, was quite stable 
over the nearly 1 year of its assessment, we had not shown, therefore, that 
ups and downs in hassles covaried with ups and downs in health status 
within individuals, but only that people with overall high hassles scores had 
a poorer health status than people with overall low hassles scores. To demon- 
strate the functional significance of this relationship, it would also be im- 
portant to show that ups and downs in hassles or uplifts are associated with 
ups and downs in health within the same persons (cf. Lazarus, 1978). 

Some of our current research efforts are designed to examine the above 
possibility about within-individual covariation between daily stress and health. 
However, it is quite likely that some kinds of health outcomes are neither 
very variable nor responsive to stress, whereas others are both. Thus, although 
blood pressure in nonhypertensives may well bounce up and down with stress- 
related encounters and their cessation, in well-consolidated hypertensives 
blood pressure probably is consistently high regardless of circumstances, 
presumably because of irreversible somatic changes in kidney function that 
are part of the disorder (Kaplan, 1979). Similarly, disorders such as arthri- 
tis, atherosclerosis, Alzheimer’s disease, etc., are probably not particularly 
subject to variation from day to day or week to week. On the other hand, 
many of the classic so-called psychosomatic disorders such as ulcers, intesti- 
nal colitis, allergy, asthma, etc., could be extremely subject to change with 
stress. And still others, such as bacterial and viral infections, which depend 
on variations in immune functioning, might also show a strong relationship 
with stress (e.g., Meyer and Haggerty, 1962), since there is substantial evi- 
dence of stress-related effects on immune competency (Ader, 1981). This 
means that to test the intraindividual covariation between stress and health 
requires that the global variable of health status be differentiated into the 
many states and conditions that comprise it, distinguishing thereby those sub- 
ject to stress effect from those not (cf. Luborsky et al., 1973). 

It is of course equally plausible that poor health could affect the results 
in pattern of hassles or result in higher hassles frequency and intensity, thus 
reversing the cause-and-effect argument. If people are ailing, especially in 
the population studied in this research, namely, those aged 45-64 years, then 
it is quite likely that they will experience more hassles; also, high hassles scores 
were associated with poor overall morale and more psychological symptoms, 
which could have come about because people with low morale and many 
distressing psychological symptoms were more likely to interpret the specif- 
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ic facets of the daily grind more negatively than those who feel generally 
good about their lives. We need not, of course, choose between these two 
causal alternatives; most likely there is a recursive relationship, in keeping 
with the tenets of our transactional metatheoretical framework (cf. Coyne 
and Lazarus, 1980; Lazarus ef a/., 1982; Lazarus and Launier, 1978). 

If, for the moment, we assume that hassles affect health for the worse, 
then we must consider the possible mechanisms of this causal link. The sim- 
plest hypothesis is an additive one, or dose-response relationship, that is, 
the more hassles occurring in any given time frame, the more there will be 
bodily disequilibrium in the sense suggested by the Cannon-Selye tradition 
of stress hormone-induced tissue disturbance (see also Mason, 1970). For 
certain somatic illnesses to be generated, the conditions producing disequilibri- 
um must be chronic and probably extended over a considerable period of 
time. Since our subjects’ hassles scores were averaged over a year and were 
observed to be fairly stable, this necessary condition of chronic or extended 
disequilibrium, inferred from a high hassles frequency and/or intensity over 
9 months, could well have been achieved in our data. 

There are, on the other hand, a number of nonadditive possibilities. 
The simplest is a threshold model, an upper limit of the amount of stress 
that is tolerable, as in a plimsoll line that, when exceeded, causes the ship 
to founder. This model is also expressed in the aphorism about the straw 
that breaks the camel’s back. We are hard put, however, to identify when 
the degree of daily stress exceeds the capacity of the physiological and psy- 
chological system to operate without damage; we do not know where to draw 
the line. The placement of this line probably differs from one person to 
another and within a person from one time to another. In my view, what sur- 
passes credibility in this simple hypothesis and the additive model as well, 
and makes it less than promising, is its presumption that all hassles are equal 
in their capacity to generate disequilibrium or distresss. Alternative hypotheses 
about mechanism, which I now discuss, reject this. 

It is quite possible that hassles operate selectively on health, which is 
to say, paraphrasing George Orwell, that some hassles are more equal than 
others. Such a claim derives from two considerations inherent in our theoret- 
ical stance about stress, namely, that hassles vary in meaning and impor- 
tance, with some capable of either demoting or promoting other hassles in 
power, perhaps subtracting from or, alternatively, even dividing or multiply- 
ing their destructive effects. These are the powerful hassles that have major 
significance for a person’s long-range values and goals; they may also carry 
heavy existential freight compared with others. Variations in the power and 
salience of hassles derive from personal agendas and coping resources and 
limitations that shape cognitive appraisal of harm, threat, and challenge; that 
is, they create a particular pattern of vulnerability to react with psychologi- 
cal stress in the ordinary transactions of living. 
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The more a particular hassle has influence beyond the brief encounter, 
entering into much of the life space, pervading thought and generating emo- 
tion, mobilizing sustained coping especially when it is inept, and touching 
on long-range values, goals, and commitments, the more impact it should 
have on health. This impact will often extend beyond hormonal distruption 
of cellular function and cause illness by virtue of poor coping decisions (see, 
for example, Cohen and Lazarus, 1983; Holroyd and Lazarus, 1982) which 
fail successfully to address the troubled person-environment relationship. 
For example, failure to act appropriately with respect to health could arise 
as a result of denial modes of coping or engaging in damaging coping ac- 
tivities involving drugs, alcohol, smoking, over- or undereating, and foolish 
risk-taking —some of the ways that coping failure can affect the health 
picture over and above emotion-generated disturbances of tissue function. 

The hypothesis that hassles differ in their impact on health and func- 
tioning implies a nonlinear, nonadditive, interactive relationship among has- 
sles and between hassles and health. For some hassles to have a subtractive 
or divisive influence on the capacity of other hassles to disturb, as when a 
particular problem intrusively takes over attention (Horowitz, 1976, 1982), 
they would in effect wipe out other hassles in the person’s attention or con- 
cern. An example might be devastating criticism from one’s mentor or peers 
at work; if the person experiencing this put-down regards it, correctly or in- 
correctly, as having major significance, it may result in mobilization to deal 
with the problem and thereby to crowd out any or all other potential has- 
sles. Alternatively, the presence of a major, pervasive, and intrusive hassle 
might even increase in a nonadditive way, say, multiplying the capacity of 
other hassles to mobilize or disturb. Thus, when lovers fall out, many other 
routine hassles such as parking problems, work responsibilities, inclement 
weather, and bad political news might all gain greatly in their psychological 
power to mobilize or disturb; everything now seems dour or ugly, and each 
hassle is doubled or tripled in its influence. In both these alternative models, 
we see not a linear relationship among hassles, but a tendency for some has- 
sles, more central to important personal agendas, to change the overall pat- 
tern and dynamics of stress and to affect health. These models of the way 
daily stress might work to affect health outcomes represent alternative 
hypotheses for which there is, as yet, no evidence. 

Similar arguments could apply to uplifts, expressed in the question of 
whether positive experiences make hassles more bearable or buffer their pre- 
sumed deleterious effects on health. The hypothesis is basically a simple one 
to test: Do people who have a high hassles score and a high uplifts score 
do better in health, morale, or whatever than those who have high hassles 
and few if any uplifts? To complete the test one would need also to examine 
adaptational outcomes in people with low hassles scores and low uplifts com- 
pared with those with low hassles scores and high uplifts. 
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This was the hypothesis about uplifts with which we began. We found 
that hassles and uplifts were highly correlated; those who reported more has- 
sles also reported more uplifts, a relationship that must be partialed out when 
comparing hassles and uplifts individually as correlates of health. However, 
when we made an interactional comparison, we found that uplifts did not 
add any independent variance to the relationship between hassles and health. 
We were, in effect, unable to confirm the buffering hypothesis despite its 
reasonableness and attractiveness. 

However, in light of our conceptualization that uplifts reflect the ap- 
praised significance of experiences rather than merely the objective world, 
the idea that uplifts buffer the destructive effects of hassles now seems less 
persuasive. Older people, for example, endorsed as uplifts more health-related 
positive experiences than younger ones (see DeLongis and Lazarus, 1982; 
Lazarus and DeLongis, 1983), a pattern that seemed to depend on older 
persons’ tendencies to expect worsened health. Since getting enough sleep 
or feeling healthy is less expectable for older people compared with the young, 
when these good experiences occur they are more likely to be regarded as 
salient and positive by older persons, whereas when they occur to younger 
people they are apt to be taken for granted and perhaps not even noticed. 

Therefore, perhaps we should not say that the presence of uplifting 
events buffers the deleterious effects of stress, but rather that what serves 
as a health preserver is to be able to put a positive light on experiences or 
to have agendas and expectations that allow for the experience of uplifts. 
The issue of buffering then devolves into the question of how one appraises 
and copes. The same principle may apply, incidentally, to the hypothesis of 
social supports as buffers; people who are in trouble may be those who be- 
lieve that they have no one to call upon for help, who cannot ask for help 
or accept it when they need to, or who lack the skill or foresight to cultivate 
supportive relationships. Lack of social support may say as much about how 
people cope as about their social networks and relationships. 


THE PSYCHODYNAMICS AND SOCIODYNAMICS OF 
HASSLES AND UPLIFTS 


It may be an unimaginative reading of the importance of hassles and 
uplifts to emphasize their functional relationship to health. Equally if not 
more important is what hassles-uplifts patterns might tell us about the psy- 
chodynamics and sociodynamics of stress, coping, and adaptation. To be 
clear about this we must consider the individual meaning of hassles and up- 
lifts and their place in coping and adaptation. 

The question of meaning arises most readily in the effort to interpret 
why a person endorses an item (or pattern of items) as a hassle. We do not 
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follow the usual reasoning that also lies behind life-events checklists that has- 
sles scores provide merely an inventory of stressful events that have actually 
taken place. On the contrary, hassles are heavily weighted by appraisals of 
the significance of what happened, based in large part on individual patterns 
of beliefs, values, and commitments. When subjects endorse a hassle they are 
indicating not only what happened, but how they appraised and experienced 
it, which reflects its immediate or long-range significance for their well-being. 
The wording of the items encourages endorsement of the idea that one is 
“hassled” sufficiently to find the experience both negative and salient. 

To one person a traffic jam, or air pollution, is simply a condition of 
life to be expected and managed philosophically or with amusement or 
negotiated with minimal stress and distress; to another it is evidence of a 
vexing condition of life, an assault on pressured time, a personal affront, be- 
ing thwarted. The experience will certainly be remembered and endorsed more 
readily by the latter person than the former. Life events too are not always 
best regarded as merely adventitious environmental happenings, since in 
most instances (e.g., job loss or divorce) there is an unknown but often sub- 
stantial degree of personal contribution to its occurrence, significance, and 
salience. 

What are some of the promising candidates among the factors contribut- 
ing to individual differences in the hassles and uplifts that people experience 
or that are salient enough for them to note and remember? The theory of 
primary and secondary cognitive appraisal processes in stress and emotion 
directs us toward some of the obvious possibilities. 

Primary appraisal concerns mainly the discrimination between trans- 
actions in which there is some personal investment and those that are irrele- 
vant for the person’s well-being. The core psychological issue involved in such 
appraisal is whether there is something a¢ stake in an encounter and whether 
this stake is considered to be in jeopardy. A traffic jam will be far more dis- 
tressing when a person must get to an important appointment and there is 
just enough time than when there is plenty of time or when nothing impor- 
tant will be lost by a delay. If the sense of time urgency is high, for whatever 
reason, and if being late will endanger an important goal or violate strong 
internal standards, the person can be said to be vulnerable to stress and dis- 
tress with respect to being on time. The quality and strength of the emotion- 
al reaction to even so common and relatively insignificant an event can inform 
us, after the fact, about patterns of commitment or about idiosyncratic per- 
sonality characteristics that make the person especially vulnerable. Before the 
fact, person characteristics may permit prediction of threat appraisals in some 
people in contexts in which others might not be threatened. 

Secondary appraisal concerns resources and options for coping with 
stressful demands and constraints. When the person faces stressful demands, 
negative beliefs about resources for coping effectively will enhance threat 
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appraisals, and positive beliefs about such resources will dampen them. For 
some persons, the traffic jam mobilizes efforts sometimes frantic —to lo- 
cate alternative routes if they are available, which when successful eliminate 
the threat. Although any thought or act can serve multiple coping functions, 
we have spoken of the latter process as problem-focused coping (Folkman 
and Lazarus, 1980; Lazarus and Folkman, 1984). This sort of coping can 
also be anticipatory, as in the case of arranging to leave extra time in case 
a traffic jam or some other impediment materializes on the way to an im- 
portant appointment. 

Even when nothing can be done to alter the realities of the situation, 
emotion-focused coping can also dampen or short-circuit threat. For exam- 
ple, thinking that one can successfully counter the bad impression of being 
late, realizing that there are later airplane flights, or otherwise depreciating 
the significance of being late can neutralize or markedly reduce the stress 
and distress that would otherwise be entailed. Avoidance of thinking about 
the distressing possibilities can also help to regulate the emotions that might 
be generated. The above examples illustrate the role of secondary appraisal 
and emotion-focused coping as determinants of the experience of hassles. 
They are also relevant to uplifts because emotion-focused coping can result 
in thinking positively about bad experiences. In consequence of these cogni- 
tive coping processes, the person may not even think of the experience as 
stressful or will give a much reduced estimate of their severity when later 
asked about hassles. Therefore, what will be endorsed as a hassle or uplift 
by one person will not be by another. 

Notice what has been done here analytically. I started with hassles as 
antecedents of appraisal and coping but noted the inadequacies of this 
stimulus-centered perspective. This led me to view hassles — and uplifts —as 
consequences of appraisal, and these processes are in turn dependent on per- 
sonal agendas, resources for coping, and coping thoughts and acts. Thus, 
the causal question has been turned around so that the processes that under- 
lie individual patterns of hassles and uplifts come into focus as the central 
issue. Such patterns can inform us not only about what is important to the 
person and hence threatening or challenging, but also about the arenas of 
human activity in which any given individual or group is vulnerable to stress. 
A transactional formulation in which all processes are interdependent, each 
capable of affecting the other in the ordinary flow of experience, can help 
turn attention toward hassles and uplifts patterns as diagnostic of individual 
strengths, liabilities, and hence vulnerabilities. 

Consider, for example, the person who experiences frequent hassles in 
dealing with others, as in handling encounters with a supervisor at work. 
A stimulus or environmental formulation of such stress would implicate only 
the behavior of the other person. The other person could be hostile, demand- 
ing, and assaultive and might provoke nearly anyone, including the person 
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in question. The same facts of stress could be explained, on the other hand, 
by tendencies in this person to overreact to hostility or even to imagine as- 
saults; one might draw on hypotheses about sibling rivalries, an overcritical 
parent, or perhaps a rigid, compulsive style of defending, as sources of vul- 
nerability. Both viewpoints are, in a sense, productive but incomplete. A 
transactionalist would assume that usually two sets of antecedent variables — 
one environmental, the other within the person—are operating. 

One clue about such vulnerabilities in any given individual is the quali- 
ty and intensity of the emotion generated. A second is the recurrent or chronic 
nature of the hassle. If we study the person’s hassles over time we may find, 
for example, that the same type of hassles keep recurring, a sign either that 
the environment is fairly constant as a source of stressful demands and/or 
that the person is bringing to this environment special vulnerabilities. The 
two possibilities, of environmental or person causation, can probably never 
be fully disentagled. Still, recurrent hassles should be good candidates for 
special study to evaluate to what extent the problem lies in the person, to 
what extent in the environment, and in what respects. Only an in-depth ex- 
amination of the pattern and experience of hassles can provide insight into the 
provocations, personal agendas, appraisal characteristics, and coping pat- 
terns contributing to recurrent hassles. 

-How could a conceptualization like this be tackled in research? Our 
research group has been struggling to develop a workable strategy. It is a 
difficult and challenging task. Fundamental is a style of research I have 
referred to elsewhere as ipsative-normative, in which the same persons are 
examined again and again in different stressful encounters (Lazarus and Folk- 
man, 1984; Lazarus and Launier, 1978). The person in compared with him- 
self or herself (ipsative) and ultimately intraindividual hassles and uplifts 
patterns are compared across persons with different characteristics (norma- 
tive). Using in-depth interviews reconstructing some of the most frequent, 
important, and intense hassles and uplifts, we pay attention to the phases 
of each encounter, for example, anticipation, confrontation, and outcome, 
and examine the emotions experienced at each phase and the coping processes 
employed using our Ways of Coping checklist. For example, with respect 
to the outcome phase, subjects are asked to tell us what aspects of the en- 
counter were important to them, the outcomes in each case, and the emo- 
tions and coping thoughts or acts that occurred with respect to each aspect 
and outcome. 

I emphasize here the attempt to delineate the separate aspects of what 
is usually a complex experience. If a cancer patient is asked, for example, 
“How did you feel emotionally about your illness?” or “How did you cope 
with your cancer?” reactions are apt to be reported that commonly defy un- 
derstanding because we do not learn the specific threats that explain the emo- 
tion or to which the coping process is directed (cf. Folkman and Lazarus, 
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1984). The coping process may be quite different when dealing with an un- 
certain prognosis, concerns about dying, difficulties created in relationships 
with family or peers, decisions about whether and what to tell others about 
the illness, the pain or side effects of treatment, and so on. Similarly, since 
emotion and coping change as the complex experience unfolds over time, 
if the inquiry does not specify the time period or stage, it may be difficult 
to say when it was in the process that the patient is reacting as described. 
Without such specificity, processes and emotional reactions are aggregated 
so that it is difficult, if not impossible, to disentangle them with respect to 
the eliciting conditions. To truly understand what is happening emotionally 
and with respect to coping, it is necessary to narrow the focus to a particular 
time period or to a particular aspect of the experience. The question that 
must always be clarified is, “Coping with what?” (and, “Angry or sad about 
what?”), 

In the research I spoke of, we are concerned mainly with recurrent 
themes, those that recur in different hassles, themes such as vulnerability 
to criticism, an insatiable need to be approved or loved, failure to communi- 
cate to another person what is wanted or felt, a need to always be in control, 
resentment about another person’s insistence on autonomy, a constant ten- 
dency to put others down, self-depreciation, and inability to criticize or com- 
plain. Our aim is to discover how such themes, in any given individual, 
enter into and shape diverse hassles experiences and, perhaps, the coping 
process. 

Meichenbaum and Gilmore (1980) have recently offered a similar view 
in the context of cognitive-behavior therapy. They describe a client who found 
himself overly irritated, frustrated, and angry in diverse encounters with other 
people. A search for a common theme revealed that these emotional reac- 
tions arose frequently in situations in which he felt an injustice had been 
perpetrated on others or himself, for example, being short-changed by a wait- 
er. He could also recall having similar feelings and thoughts in the past, 
remembering that he had watched his immigrant father being unable to stand 
up for his rights when suffering injustice. The client had developed, in ef- 
fect, a credo —apparently unverbalized and perhaps unrecognized — that oper- 
ated as a readiness to believe that he was being taken advantage of in a variety 
of social transactions and a determination never to allow anyone to do so 
to him or his family. He would assume hostile intentions in the other person 
too readily and was unwilling to consider a more benign interpretation of 
a simple error. 

Benner’s (1984) study of work stress in the Berkeley Stress and Coping 
Project’s middle-aged sample provides another example. A 52-year-old man 
experienced recurrent, nearly chronic stress on a job he had held for many 
years. By examining multiple work incidents, it was possible to identify the 
central theme of this stress; despite much experience at the job and high per- 
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formance effectiveness, he had a vulnerable personal esteem, which led him 
to appraise every work demand as a threat. Each such demand was construed 
inappropriately as‘a personal test on which he could not afford to make any 
errors. Despite the fact that he did his job in an exemplary fashion, as judged 
from objective criteria, commendations he received, and offers of other jobs, 
every task he undertook, even those of little significance, made him tense 
and led to compulsive efforts to perform perfectly. His repeated hassles at 
work were reflections of this lifelong agenda of being tested and evaluated 
and of compulsive coping, an agenda that gave him little opportunity to feel 
at ease. 

In the clinical case cited by Meichenbaum and Gilmore (1980) above, 
cognitive appraisal often failed to match the actual circumstances as a result 
of an intrusive personal agenda. The experience of flooding with anger could 
not be easily resolved by direct confrontation—a form of problem-focused 
coping — or by emotion-focused coping that might have regulated the angry 
feelings. A similar conclusion would apply to the case described by Benner 
(1984). We cannot understand the hassles patterns of these two people sole- 
ly on the basis of environmental demands and without reference to the differ- 
ent personal agendas they carried with them into social transactions. By 
examining recurrent hassles in people systematically, we have an opportuni- 
ty to discover the stable person properties that make them vulnerable to stress 
under certain environmental conditions and the ways coping ineptitudes con- 
tribute to the diverse hassles patterns. Such clinically derived understanding 
about areas of personal vulnerability could be treated as research hypotheses 
to be tested by making predictions of future hassles for each of the persons 
so assessed, 


THE DEVELOPMENTAL AND SOCIODEMOGRAPHIC 
SIGNIFICANCE OF HASSLES PATTERNS 


At this point I would like to direct attention to some of the implica- 
tions of what I have been saying about the theory of hassles and uplifts for 
a developmental life-course perspective and for those who work within a more 
sociological framework. In the research reported earlier, the main source of 
information was a sample of middle-aged people varying in age from 45 to 
64 years and who were white, Protestant and Catholic, and moderate in in- 
come and education. Additional observations were also made on other sam- 
ples, one a college student group and the other Canadian health professionals, 
which permitted a comparative analysis. Three types of hassles were among 
the top 10 in frequency in all three groups: misplacing or losing things, phys- 
ical appearance, and too many things to do. However, the middle-aged par- 
ticipants were more concerned with economic issues such as rising prices of 
common goods, property, investments, and taxes; the Canadian profession- 
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als were concerned more with the anxieties and high pressure commonly found 
in professional life, such as too many things to do, not enough time to do 
the things they needed to do, too many responsibilities, and trouble relax- 
ing; and the college students were particularly troubled by academic and so- 
cial problems connected with being in school such as wasting time, concerns 
about meeting high standards, and being lonely. There were also group differ- 
ences in uplifts, with the middle-aged sample finding more satisfaction in 
good health (e.g., feeling healthy, getting enough sleep) and family life (e.g., 
home pleasing to you, spending time with family), whereas college students 
were uplifted more by hedonic experiences (e.g., having fun, laughing, en- 
tertainment, music). The middle-aged and student groups also shared two 
frequent uplifts, namely, completing a task and relating well with friends. 

These comparative observations were made too informally, and were 
based on too small an N, to do more than suggest that hassles and uplifts 
patterns reflect group differences and that they might have individual diag- 
nostic significance as well. However, we are confident that patterns of has- 
sles and uplifts vary with developmental stage and as a function of 
sociodemographic variables such as education, income, occupation, ethnici- 
ty, and culture. A similar principle applies in the case of life events (Brim 
and Ryff, 1980; Hultsch and Plemons, 1979). This means that measures of 
both life events and daily hassles are probably capable of revealing the are- 
nas of psychological stress indigenous to various social groups and environ- 
ments, within and across societies, and to different developmental periods. 

With respect to demographics, one could ask to what extent the hassles 
and uplifts experienced by people of one society or culture overlap and differ 
from those experienced by other societies or cultures or groups of varying 
socioeconomic status, ethnicity, and even neighborhood. With respect to de- 
velopmental stages, with sociodemographic variables either controlled or ex- 
amined as interactive variables, one could determine to what extent hassles 
and uplifts patterns change systematically with age. In making such com- 
parisons, we must remember that within each group defined by age, stage, 
or sociodemographics, there will always be substantial individual variation 
(cf. Lazarus and DeLongis, 1983). 

The study of daily stress developmentally involves a time line that runs 
perpendicular to a concern with social and psychological processes such as 
cognition, emotion, motivation, and social behavior. Yet one must ask, “De- 
velopment of what?” Stress, coping, and adaptation abut the developmental 
line importantly at every point in the life course, whether in adolescence or 
in aging. 

The above is descriptive, but what about the theoretical issues I have 
raised about hassles and uplifts, for example, about whether their mode of 
operation in adaptational outcomes such as health is linear and additive or, 
alternatively, works in some more complicated, interactive fashion? The ad- 
ditive hypothesis assumes all hassles as equivalent, so that group compari- 
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sons can appropriately be made with a simple measure of daily stress in which 
content is less important than frequency or intensity. If, however, equivalency 
is rejected, then the content of hassles and uplifts takes on fundamental im- 
portance in understanding the dynamics of stress, coping, and adaptation; 
and if evidence favors a nonlinear, nonadditive, interactive mechanism with 
respect to adaptational outcomes, then the patterning of hassles among and 
within groups must be examined. For if hassles and uplifts patterns are valu- 
able sources of information at the individual level because they are diagnos- 
tic of important psychological characteristics, such as vulnerability to stress 
and coping strengths and weaknesses, then they will also be useful at the 
group level for the same reason. 

My hunch is that nonadditive, nonlinear interactive hypotheses that 
force us to be concerned with the content and patterning of daily experienced 
stress will, by the same token, yield a better understanding of how and why 
people, looked at individually or as groups, get along well or poorly and, 
ultimately, will yield better suggestions for interventions to facilitate more 
effective coping than those based on additive or threshold concepts. Research 
directed at clarifying the dynamics of stress and coping in which hassles and 
uplifts play a measurement role should have a good payoff in the future for 
those concerned with psychological development and adaptation over the life 
course and for those interested in cross-sectional sociodemographic and cul- 
tural variations in adaptation at any time of life. 
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